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To Subscribers. 


This paper has been established for the 
purpose of promoting Primary Schools in the 
Southern and Western States. It will be 
furnished gratuitously to all School Teachers, 
male and female. It can be sent by mail to 
any part of the country»fora very trying 
postage. : 

Among many eminent teachers who will 
finish articles for this paper, are Evwarp D. 
Mansrietp, Professor of Constitutional Law 
in Cincinaoati College and Inspector of Com- 
mon Schools: Lyman Hannine, Professor in 
Cincinnati College and Principal of the Pre- 
paratory Department of that Institution ; 
AvexaNnper McGurrey, Professor in Wood- 
ward College. It is also expected . that 
Professor Calvin E. Stowe will give ‘the 
assistance of his pen. Professor Stowe is 
daily expected from Europe, where he has 
spent the last year, and will be able to furnish 
highly interesting information in regard to 
the systems of instruction in Prussia, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and other. parts of the 
continent. 

** The paper will take no part in sectarian- 
ism or politics, but the leading object of it 
shall be to show the influence and importance 
of schools—to interest the leading prominent 
men in their improvement—to make known 
and excite to proper action, the indifference 
and apathy of parents--to show the want and 
necessity of well-qualified teachers—to point 
out the defects in the prevailing systems of 
instruction, and the evils from bad school 
government—to suggest remedies for these 


es , Lag vernment——to re 
ooncend proper sc 


and go ° 
c st books—-to desoribe 
wrong structure and location of school-hou- 
ses, and to suggest plans for their improve- 
ment—to prevail on trustees, inspectors and 
commissioners of schools to be faithful in the 
performance of their whole duties—-and, in a 
word, to urge, by all proper means, every 
member of the community to give its earnest 
co-operation with our Common Schools.” _ 

All Letters and Subscriptions should be di- 
rected, (post paid) to the ‘* Comuon Scnoow 
Apvocate,” Cincinnati, Onto.—As the Pa- 
per is furnished free of charge, the publishers 
will take no Letters from the Post Office upon 
which the postage has not been paid. This 
regulation will be strictly observed in all 
cases. 


(¢p In selecting matter for this paper 
extracts have been freely made from the 
“Common School Assistant,” published 
in the State of New York, and edited by that 
untiring friend of common schools, J. O. Tay- 
lor. Also, from ‘* The Annals of Education,” 
the “‘ School teachers’ Friend” by Dwight. 
The volumes of the “ American Institute of 
Instruction,” and many other valuable works 
not accessible to most teachers. 


> 


On General Education. 


It becomes christian churches and minis- 
ters seriously to consider this subject, if they 
wish to see the principles of pure Christianity 
reduced to practice, and worldly maxims un- 
dermined ; and if they would be instrumental 
in preparing the way for the universal propa- 
gation cf the Gospel, and the arrival of the 
predicted millenium. Were it not for the 
‘prevalence of the debasing principle of ava- 
rice, we should, ere long, have seminaries of 
all descriptions established among us, for 
‘training both the young and the old in know- 
ledge and virtue, and to ‘ glory and immorta- 
lhity-—wwe should have our towns and cifies 
cleared of every nuisance—our roads and foot 
‘paths improved—our deserts turned into fruit- 
ful fields—new towns and villages erected on 
spacious plans—intelligence speedily and also 
\cheaply conveyed—the physical aspect of the 
country beautified and adorned—-and the whole 
\frame of society transformed and remodelled, 
lin conformity with the principles of reason 
vand religion. Were I to enter into minute 
calculations on this subject, it might easily be 
shown, that the wealth at present possessed by 
civilized nations, were it properly distributed 
and applied, would be more than sufficient to 
introduce eyery improvement in Society, phy- 
sical, moral and intellectual, of which the ter- 
restrial state of man is susceptible—to raise. 
the degraded mass of this world’s popu on 
to intelligence and virtue—to bring into a 
state of cultivation almost every waste on the 
face of the globe—to intersect every country 
with canal and railroads—and to transform 
the whole earth into a paradise, scarcely in- 
ferior in beauty to that which appeared at the 
first creation. Aod those who expended their 
superfluous wealth in such noble achievements 





so far from having any of their sensitive enjoy- 
ments diminished, would enjoy a hapiness both 
physical and mental, far surpassing any thing 
which they formerly experienced, 





Common School Library. 

The utility of common school libraries, in 
promoting the best interests of society, is ma- 
nifest to every man who knows the advantages 
of acquired knowledge. Those who cannot 
read, or do not read, must be incompetent 
judges, of the pleasures and advantages which 
|books afford Where libraries have been es- 








tablished, th 
in inducing a taste for reading, not only a- 
mong the children of the schools, but among 
their parents, and consequently are conver- 
ting to usefulness, much time which was wont 
to be spent in indolence, if not in vice. If 
then these libraries are calculated to benefit 
the children which have access to them, and 
to increase the measure of public knowledge, 
virtue and happiness, why not make’ their pro- 
vision mandatory! There are a great many 
people in the community, who would not, if 
the matter was left to their optioa, expend 
their money in maintaining commen schools 
at all; yet the public good requires it. 

We have noticed in our late readings, two 
instances where men who became distinguish- 
ed for literary acquirements, dated the com- 
mencement for reading, and the acqusition of 
knowledge, to the accidental perusal of Ro- 
binson Crusoe. Cobbett, who wrote more, 
perhaps, thanany man now living, and whois 
now, on thescore of talents, compared to Pitt, 
by some of the British reviewers, ascribed a 
like inflnence to his early perusal of the Tale 
of the Tub. The predominant passion of 
youth is curiosity. If we can blend useful 
knowledge with the gratification of this pre- 
dominating passion, we bend the twig as the 
tree should grow—we plant seeds which, like 
the acorn, may spring up, and spread bran- 
ches far and wide, to refresh and beautify the 
larly adapted to this species of training. If 
the habit of reading is postponed to manhood 
or is only enforced as a task, the mind either 
does not imbibe a relish for it, or rejects it 
with disgust, But if the habit is acquired in 
youth, as it generally will be where opportu- 
nity. is afforded of acquiring it voluntarily, it 
becomes a companion in manhood, and a se- 
lace in old age, At present the opportunities 
for reading, to the young, are extremely li- 
mited, There are few social libraries, and 
very few bookstores except in the cities and 
villages, The meagre supply of other than 
school books and bibles, which reaches the 
interior, principally passes through pedlars 
and chapmen, and are of doubtful character. 
It certainly becomes the guardians of the 
public weal, to take these matters under their 
special cognizance, and tosee that the young 
mind is furnished with food adapted to its ca- 
pacities, and calculated to promote its health 








‘and usefulness, 
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Lending Libraries. 

“There are in England and Wates, 2,464 
lending libraries: —/ond. Jour. of Ed. 

These “ Lending Libraries,” were introdu- 
ced some years since, principally through the 
efforts and recommendations of Lord Brough- 
The “London School Society, 
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ham. ” says 
“they have been productive of the greatest 
good ; they have not only excited and impro- 
ved the schools, but they have given a taste 
for reading throughout the community gene- 


rally.” A‘** Lending Library” is read by the 


inhabitants of one place and then taken to) 


another neighbourhood, where it is re-read, 


our fathers bled and died can only be perpe- 
tuated by the diffusion of knowledge; and 
that a concentrated effort is more likely to be 
beneficial than aby individual effort can be; 
and determined, as far asin our power, to ba- 
nish ignorance, diffuse knowledge, and intro- 
duce ageneral and uniform set. of class books 
and a uniform system of instruction into our 





schools. Weagree to form ourselves into a 
County Lyceum for the purpose of carrying 
jinto effect the aforesaid designs, and agree to 
ibe guided and governed by the following rules 
and regulations. 


Article 1. ° This Society shall be called the 


and then again sent to some other circle of | Wedina County Lyceum. 


readers. Although this system has the ad- 
vantage of presenting frequently a new class 
of books, to the people, I do not think it as 
good as the system of stationary libraries.— 
When a district has purchased a library, it 
will be more disposed to read and preserve the 
books, from the fact that the individuals paid 
their money forthem, The responsibility too 
will be local, and in most cases individual; 
and the people of the district will have a de- 
sire to improve and increase what they per- 
ceive to be their own property and index of 
character, 


The establishment of Lyceums in some por- 
tions of the United States has been very gene- 
ral. Weare happy to see that their benefi- 
cial influences are spreading rapidly over the 
West. To acquaint Teachers and others with 
their character, and hasten their extended 
usefulness, we subjoin a copy of the Constitu- 
tion and proceedings of the Medina county 
Lyceum. 


vroceedings of the Medina County 
Lyceum. 

Pursuant to previous arrangement a res- 
pectable number of gentlemen from various 
parts of the county convened on the 24th day 
of February, A. D. 1837, at the village of Me- 
dina. 

The meeting was called to order by appoin- 
ting D. S. Pratt, President pro tem, and R. F. 
Codding, Secretary. 

After hearing a statement of the business 
which had been transacted at a previous meet- 
ing, as also the Report of the committees 
whose business it was to appoint lecturers, the 
following Preamble and Constitution were re- 
ported and adopted. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Convinced that ‘* knowledge is power’ and 

that liberal and free institutions for which 


Art 2—The officers of the Society shall 
‘consist ofa President, Vice President, Recor- 
\ding Reeretary, Corresponding Secretary and 
Treasurer, who with two other persous shall 
constitute the executive committee of the So- 
‘ciety. There shall also be committees of vi- 
‘rilance of three persons in each township in 
the county. 

Art 3—It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to preside at all regular meetings of the 
Society, preserve order, put all the motions 
and all the regular business devolving upon 
such officer. 

Art 4—It shall be the duty of the Vice 
President to preside in absence of the Presi- 
dent. 

Art 5—It shall be the duty of the Rocord- 
ing Secretary to keep a correct record in a 
book prepared for that purpose of all the pro- 
ceedings of the Society. 

Art 6—The duty of the Corresponding Se- 
cretary shall be to conduct the correspon- 
dence of the Seciety, and discharge such o- 
ther duties as necessarily devolve on such of- 
fiee. 

Art 7—The Society shall meet semi-annu- 
aliy, to wit, the first Friday of April and the 
second Friday of September, and as much of- 
tener as the executive committee shall think 
proper. 

Art 8—This constitution may be altered or 
amended by a vote of two thirds of the mem- 
bers present at any regular meeting of the So- 
ciety. 


—-—— 


Professor Stowe’s Lectures. 

Proressor Srowe of Lane Seminary, has 
recently returned from a tour to Europe, and 
has commenced a series of lectures, giving 
the result of his observations. We shall 
sketch a little of his first lecture. 

It is difficult (he said) fora foreigner to ap- 
preciate the customs and institutions of a 








English travelers; for in- 
stance, have fonnad much fault with the clean 
neat New England villages. They should be 
covered with smoke and dust as in England. 


strange country. 


Nothing can be more rash than the sweeping 
jndgments often passed by foreign travelers. 
He would only undertake to state what he-saw 
and just as he saw the objects that fell under 
his observation. 

His remarks would be confined chiefly to 
1 Education; 2 Religion; 3 Po- 
litical Institutions, 


three topics. 


Jn education, Germary has gone far beyond 
allother countries. It now exhibits a spec- 
tacle nowhere else to be seen. Formerly 
there was much learning and many learned 
men ia Germanoy, but Popular Education is 
now most prominently seen. Quiet, studious, 
orderly, frugal Germany—what visitor but 
must quit this delightful country with relu- 
tance. The states in which popular educati- 
on has been most cultivated are Prussia, Sax- 
ony, Baden, Wittemberg, Bavaria, and the 
In Prussia common 


schools have been carried to the highest per- 


free city of Frankfort. 
fection. There is the same theory in all, but 
in Prussia the system is more rigid and effee- 
tive. 

The great difficulties to be overcome were 
the rivalries of opposing religious sects, Ca- 
tholics and Protestants—indifference of the 
people—and their poverty, The celebrated 
i’rancke gave the first impulse. He establish- 
ed a school for primary instruction in Ham- 
burg. He immediately saw the indispensible 
importance of well qualified teachers. He 
first established a seminary for teachers at 
Halle, 1700. The subject expanded in public 
estimation. At length one of the most power- 
ful monarchs of Europe (the king of Prussia) 
took hold with an inflexible determination to 
overcome all obstacles, and he has overcome 
them. He has established the most effective 
system of popular education the world has e- 
ver seen. 

On my arrival at Berlin, my first inquiry 
was forschools. I visited three. The struc- 
|ture of their school-houses very nearly resein- 
bles the public school-honses of Cincinnati.— 
They are usually two stories high, with four 
rooms on each floor. Attached to each schovl 
house there is a play ground, a garden and 
shops for the pupils to work, and a place for 
learning to swim. 

The teachers are full of enthusiasm. On 
their merit as teachers is their sole reliance, 
When witnessing their zeal {I felt that if Igot 
back to my own country, I would devote my- 
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self more fervently to my business as a teach- In granimar, conjugation and declension are best to enlighten the people, by establishing 
taught on the black board. The pupil is re- schools in every village, in which their consti- 
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er than J had ever done before. 


Fach teacher has his department of labor quired to write for instance, indicative mood tution is made a text book, and it contains 
definite! , q one important article, “ That afler the first of 
ssiene = . . r 
eunitely nse 78 ‘ . January, ISd0, none are to be entitled to thy 
room, and the different classes come to him, to love, and he writes, thou lovest, and so }pjepy of suffrage, who cannot read.—la, Advo- 


to receive his instructions, and sometimes he Uirough all the forms. 


Sometimes he has his preseut tense, Zad person singular, of the verb | 


He then is required to cate. 
School Ethics. 
| 
.¥ WILLIAM H. 
| 


visits the different rooms occupied by the pu- make a sentence with the same verb, in the 
pils. There is the strictest subordination a- Various moods, asaflirmatively, interrogative- | 
A head teacher is in ly, potentially, &c. &c. 

Much attention has been paid to teaching 


MGUPPEY. 
mong the teachers. 


Much has been said, of late, on the subject 
each school—he assiens classes, &c., to the “7 ’ J 


of moral education. This may be taken as 
' one of the “‘sigus of the times.’ Hitherto, 
er studies. The compensation ofteachers is i they have settled in the fullest conviction |the object of instruction has been too exclu- 
very small, being to teachers in primary that it is best to take the Bible, the whole of sively the improvement of the understanding, 
: to the neglect of the better quality of the 
veart. 
. , This reform will be likely to meet with but 
sccond, the preception parts, third the doctri- \little opposition in theory , on the part of ei- 
nal parts, 


> . i. mes . : . f 
under teachers, and teaches some of the high- “ve Bible.—After trying all ways of teaching 


schools, from $80 to $200 per annum; and 't, just asit is, iu order to use it as a school | 
in the highest schools fro:n $400 to $690, sel- book. First they teach the historical parts, | 
dom so high as $600, But their families are 
|ther parents or teachers; or even of thecom- 
Music is scientifically taught in all their ‘munity at large. But in practice, it is to be 
bert ae 3 feared, it may have to encounter that opposi- 
Their musicians are in the habit of tion whieh is arrayed against every species of 
Even the trum-'innovation without regard tothe difference be- 
tween improvements and those changes wh 
jare not improvements. 
Teachers may be reluctant to introduce an 
” d ‘exercise, that will require them to reduce to 
First plain Geometrical |a scientifie form, that knowledge which has so 
Then a block is placed in one cor- long been familiar to them, in the character 
ner of the school room of which all make a/°f practical precepts. Their perfect under- 
jstanding of moral rules, and their high sense 
of moral obligation, willmake them unwilling 
I made particular enquiry with regard to ‘at the first to the test of speculation, analysis; 
success in these branches. It was the uniform jand make them impatient of that questioning 
testimony that all can learn music & drawing. |Of the second, w hich must always arise in the 
Their discipline is perfect. The first lesson \free discussion of the class room, Pheir rea- 
‘sonings will not always be as clear as their 
, ‘ ‘convictions; and the consequent failure to 
ded of it very quickly, Corporal punishment ‘impress the minds of their pupils as deeply as 
is resorted to but seldom; when used, it is |their own, with the solemn sanctions of moral 
law, cannot fail to produce at first, a hesitan- 
cy, as tothe propriety of a course which seems 
to be promotive only of scepticism. 


provided for. Ifa teacher dies, having been 
engaged as ateacher ten) ears, his family con- 
tinue to receive after his death one-third of schools. 


his salary, if 29 years, two-thirds; if 80 years using notes on all occasions. 


an amount equal to his salary. peters on military parade have their notes, ich 


In all the schools, Christianity is taught.— which they contrive to carry with them. 
Another specific branch is the art of thinking, 


another is to teach the knowledge of things, 


They teach drawing, not from copies but 
from real objects. 
music is also universally taught. ‘The hours 
of school are from 6 to 9 A. M. and from 3 to 
6 P. M., thus taking the best part of the day 
for study, and leaving the most suitable part 


figures. 
drawing, 


for the children to assist their parents. 


Their mode of teaching is in many respects 
peculiar. In every school there is a card or 


sheet of paper containing alist and the order 's obedience. Ifa boy'forgets it, ne is remin- 
of studies for every day and hour in the week, 
so that every pupil knows exactly what he has 
todo, and exactly when he has todoit. Their 
method of teaching to read is better adapted 
to German than to English. The pupil is 


taught letters, syllables and words atthe same 


used severely. ‘lo be cbliged to resort to it | 


often, is considered a mark of an unskilful | 


‘teacher. Musicis apth amreres of dincipline: | But a little perseverance will show, that 
‘One of their teachers said to me on one ocza- ‘this is only adeceptive appearance. Practice 
sion, the devil can’t stay where the children |Will soon enable them to succeed in finding 
are siogings but Let thom atop singing, and sdeaate expressions forall heir idea; con 
the pupil in a rack, which he pronounces, ihe - among thom yory quick. the, trines, and a suflicient antidote for that lurk- 
then the letter x, which he also pronounces, | Economy. Thereisnostintingin providing ing scepticism, which their incipient attempts 
then the two letters ex are exhibited together jaccommodations, such as shool-rooms, furni- had not originated, but only developed in the 


and he is taught to pronounce the syllable ex; jminds of their pupils, 


thine i ted. Thed ion i . | Parents too, through inadvertence, may b: 
y ¢ ; d. : ; y 31S} : . ; 
and so on through the word. ‘ae dere cnet 1¢ dress Of Charity DOYS 1S !found practically to oppose the study of “schoo! 


clean and neat. ethics,” on the ground that it will interfere 
In Prussia are many poor villages where the lwith that which to them may oppear a more 
important acquisition. 

| They will probably be found expressing 
as isome dissatisfaction with the teacher who em- 
the most promising boys are taken and edu- iploys a part of the day in instructing the boy: 


time. Take for example, the word ezcellent. 
First the large printed lettereis placed before 


ture, books, &c.: but every thing is used, no- 


In teaching the art of penmanship, two ob- 
jects are aimed at, to write neatly and rapid- | mm 
ly. A copy is put on blackboard before the |people have no possible way of rising above 
school. They have their pen and paper. The their poverty. From these villages many of 


teacher pronounces 1, and the children all 


| 





draw the. mark deliberately which they see 
before them. The teacher repeats this with 
constantly increasing rapidity, and the chil- 
dren proceed with a corresponding increase 
ofspeed in writing. There the same process 
is gone through with, with two strokes of the 
pen, then write three, then write four, and at 
last with five, 


‘cated at public expense, for teachers. 

[At the closing part of the lecture much 
was said of the order, neatness and frugality 
of the scholars—of the eharacter and labors 
of Francke—of his orphan school containing 
2017 boys, &c.]—Bapt. Journal. 





Education Abroad. 
The Government of Columbia is doing its 





jin such questions as involve the characteristic 
difference between the faculties of brutes and 
the mind of man. They might, in some in- 
stances, prefer that their sons should devote 
more time in studying the relations of num- 
bers; and less in the study of those relations 
of numbers; and less in the study of those re- 
lations that exist between them and thei: 
school fellows, and out of which grow a great 
jveriety of most important duties, strikingly 
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analogous to those which are, at once, most 
obligatory and most important in civil soci- 
ely. 
But the instructer, who shall, even for a 
short time, judiciously persevere in imparting 
to his pupils a knowledge of the principles up- 
on which their ‘school duties” depend, will 
most certainly overcome allopposition on the 
part of every judicious and discersing parent, 
He will soon be able to demonstrate, that, in 
this way, more time will be saved from the 
exercise of harsh discipline, than will be suf- 
ficient for an intelligent acquisition of the 
first principles of ethical philosophy. 

Children are governed by moral reasons, 
even when corporal punishments are resorted 
to. The lattercan only hold inabeyance the 
wayward tendencies of youth, until rational 
motives can be brought to bear upon the un- 
derstanding and the heart. There would be 
much less occasion for a resort to corporal 
inflictions, if moral culture was better under- 
stood and more correctly appreciated. 

The advantages resulting from an intelli- 
gent and practical inculeation of moral prin- 
ciples, even in our primary schools, would be 
incaleulable. I do not here mean instruction 
civen in the principles of ethics, as a science 
merely; but the application of them to the art 
of regulating, with propriety, the intercourse 
of the pupils with their instructers and with 
each other. 

Why covid not the reason of every requisi- 
tion be pointed out to the pupils?) Why could 
not the principle be stated, when the law is 
promulged? Why might not the uniferm co- 
incidence of duty and interest beclearly exhi- 
bited,soas to remove all suspicion of arbitrary 
control in the exercise of those functions which 
devolve upon the teacher! Unless this isdone 
there will be a constant competition between 
privilege and authority; the pupils looking 


upon every requsition as an infringement of 


their rights; and the teacher regarding every 


act, not authorized by the rules, though it 


may not have been forbidden, as an encroach- 
ment upon his prerogative. The boys will 
try how much they may safely violate the rules 
and the instructer, how far he may venture to 
extend their principles beyond their letter; 
and thus the whole will degenerate into a sys- 
tem of mutual strife and coercion. 

Tell a boy, in tones of authority, that he 
must, and shall abstain from whispering, for 
example, and he will be likely to feel some 
additional motive te continue the practice, 
from the manner in which the prohibition 
was expressed. But show him tbat it is rea- 
sonable to grant a request, when properly 
made: and that it is not only proper, but re- 
quisite that you should make such a request 
and that it would be proper and right that he 
should be silent in school, even if you had not 
requested it, because whispering disturbs you 
and annoys his schoolmates, while it is of al- 
most no advantage, nor even gratification to 
him; and you will rarely have occasion to re- 
peat the argument—especially if you succeed 
in producing conviction, as you advance with 
the reasonings above suggested. 


But, to take a more general principle; why 


‘cannot children be made to comprehend the 
difference between coercion and motive '— 
‘Tell them, that a cat, ora dog may be go- 
verned by fear; but that boys and girls ought 
to be influenced by principle. Say to them 
** you cannot convince a mere animal that it 
‘has done wrong, so that it will be sorry, and 
notde se again. But children know the dif- 
ference between right and wrong; and may, 
and onght to be persuaded to leave off their 
bad habits, not so much from fear of punish- 
ment, as because they are wrong.” 

| Nothing weighs so much, with an ingenu- 
lous youth, as motives drawn from the dignity 
of his nature; except it be those arising from 
asense ofduty. He is thus yut upon his ho- 
nor; an appeal which is rarely made in vain, 
The complaint so generally, and what is worse 
so justly made against American, and especi- 
ally against western institutions, on the score 
of want of disciplne, will continue, and in- 
crease, until the consciences of the young are 
|more systematically and directly appealed to, 
by those who have the care of theireducation. 
—Icademician. 
| 





A Teacher’s Influence. 

| ‘A teacher of youth, exercises a sway in 
the empire of mind, as fearful as it is absolute. 
‘He may draw forth the young intellect, and 
‘give it an impulse by which it shall surmount 
levery obstacle, and hasten its upwards course, 
jor he may suppress the rising aspirations of 
‘the child, and render nugatory all his efforts 


‘to advance. It rests with him to mould the 
disposition, to elevate the desires or to crush 
ithe hopes; in a word, to fix the destiny of his 
pupil.” 

How few perceive the forming, directing, 
and lasting influence of the common school 
lreachers of anation! In their hands is the 
young mind, and by them is moulded and sha- 
ped, while the character is formed and fixed 
for lifet ‘* What manner of men” ouzht these 
teachers to be! The coming generation will 
take its character from teachers that parents 


now employ. 





School Houses. 

We ask our readers to conceive the loca- 
tion, size, structure and condition of the 
school-houses they may have seen while tra- 
velling in this enlightened, affluent country. 
Are they not usually standing close by the 
road side, almost into the wheeltrack, where 
the passing of travellers and carriages divert 
and distract the mind ; and are they not also 
on the point of some stony hill, unsheltered, 
and desolate, exposed to all the bleak winds 
storms of winter, and to the drifting sand and 
the hot rays ofthe sun in summer! Others 
again, arc on some refuse piece of land, low, 





‘sunken and surrounded by a muddy pool of 


water, or a piece of land good for nothing else 
but to put a school house! Then, are not ma- 
ny close by a public inn, a blacksmith’s shop, 
a cooper’s shop and other noisy unfit places !! 
The house small, dark, smoky and dirty, and 
perhaps fifty or sixty literally crowded into it, 
The door off from the hiages windows broken 
out, roof leaking, desks cut full of holes and 
ridges, seats rickety and without back pieces, 
the whole scene presenting a most painful dis- 
mal appearance. Who can look upon or re- 
member such school houses, and not desire a 
better state of things ! Do we address a pa- 
rent who will not take this hint? Who will 
continue from year to yearto send his children 
to these generators of disease and immorality. 





UTniformity of School Books. 

This is essential to the prosperity of a 
school. If every schoolar has a book diffe- 
rent from the others, they cannot be classed; 
each scholar must have a distinct portion of 
the teacher’s time devoted to himself, in 
which the other scholars are n6t interested 
and will not be benefitted, and the labor of 
the teacher is increased, while the amount of 
instructien is greatly diminished. Each mem- 
ber ofa class should have the same books and 
the same system should be followed in the stu- 
dy of each branch taught in the school.— 
Books should not only be uniform, but their 
moral tendency should be good. The forming 
of the character of the child is much influen- 
ced by the maxims and principles contained 
in the reading books cf the school. It is 
worthy of consideration, whether the recom- 
mendation of a judicious committee, appoin- 
ted by a Board of Education, who should exa- 
mine the books in use and select such as are 
best adapted to their end, would not go very 
far to produce a uniformity throughout the 
state.—Ja. Advocate. 





Arithmetic. 

The first precept which I shall enjoin upon 
you, is, to teach but one thing at a time.— 
This is a grand point in arithmetic, and in all 
other branches. Select the principle which 
you intend to teach the pupil, and apply your- 
self strictly and exclusively to that, until he 
is master of it. For as certainly as you endea- 
vour to fix upon his inind two or more things 


at once, you distract his attention and blend 
the things together in his mind, so that be 


does not get a distinct idea of either; and 
neither of them will be learned well. In 
teaching any one point, therefore, all others 
should be kept entirely out of sight, except 
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those which he already knows. These may 
be referred to at any time for illustration, or 
for showing the connexion. Be sure that the 
pupil is master of the principle before he 
is allowed to leave it, let it acquire what time 
it will, unless he becomes weary of it, and his 
mind gets confused; in which case, leave it 
entirely, for the present, and take it up afresh 
at some other time. If the learneris allowed 
to pass from oné point to another, when the 
first is but partially learned, he soon acquires 
a habit of learning things imperfectly, which 
it is very dificult afterwards to break up-— 
It begets habits of inattention, of thinking 
loosely and carelessly, and not fixing any- 
thing in bis mind as it should be.—And if 
the teacher thinks to remedy this evil by 
constantly calling up those things, which 
lave been poorly learned, he will find himself 
disappointed; for he wlll only confirm the ha- 
bit, instead of curing it. 

Almost every instructer succeeds in teach- 
ing some things, and almost every one parti- 
ally fails in some things; that is, there are 
some things which he does not teach to his 
own satisfaction. If he will refer to them, he 
will perceive, that in those things in which he 
does succeed, his scholars are made thorough 
as they proceed; and that he is in the habit of 
seizing the important points, and keeping 
them distinct, both in his own mind, and in 
the minds of his pupils. But in those things in 
which he does not succeed, he lets them pass 
from step to step, without becoming perfect 
in any of them, and he is probable endeavou- 
ring to make up the deficiency by a constant 
repetition of the things, which they lave so 
passed. With many teachers, English gram- 
mar would be a fair illustration of the latter 
mode of proceeding. The old method of 
teaching grammar was very faulty in this re- 
spect. The learner was first required to com- 
mit the grammar to memory, without under- 
standing it at all, or being expected to under- 
stand it. And then he was put to parsing all 
parts ofspeechatonce. Ofthe success ofthat 
mode many of you, I dare say, are able to 
judge from experience in learning, if not in 
teaching it. any persons still find the sub- 
ject a difficult one to teach, and the difficulty 
will generally be found to arise chiefly from 
the fault I have been speaking of; that is of 
endeavouring to teach too many things at 
once. . 

In arithmetic, this difficulty does not hap- 
pen exactly in the same way, though in this it 
is very likelytohappen. In grammar, teach- 
ers frequently endeavour purposely to teach 
several things at once; butin arithmetic they 
do not do it intentionally. They endeavo to 
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teach only one thing ata time; but they are 


in too great haste to get along, and they do 
not make their scholars perfect ia oae thing 
before they iet them pass tu another. Hence 
there is necessarily a reference to what’ is 
past, while what is past is still imperfectly un- 
derstood, and the scholar is kept in continu- 
al confusion. 


I repeat, therefore, Teach but one thing at 





‘atime, and be sure that that one thing be 
learned, before another is attempted. If by 
|mistake the scholar is found to have passed 
some essential point without learning it, he 
‘should be put back to it again, and be made 
‘to learn it; but on no account should he try 
‘'tolearn is by reference. When sucha case 
has taken place, the scholar will show it, by 
failing to get his lessons; by getting into dif- 
‘ficulties too often, and requiring too many 
‘explanations. If it cannot readily be disco- 
jvered what it is that he has neglected, he 
should be examined backward, until a place 
lis found, where he meets with no dificulty, 
and then let him proceed from that. But it 
is by far the best way, that the scholar 
should be made thorough as he goes, and it is 
the only way to be successful. It is also the 
easiest and most expeditious. 

By teaching one thing at a time, I would 

not be understood to mean, that the scholar 
should not study differentsubjects on the same 
day. Itis necessary for most scholars to be 
jattending to several subjects at the same 
time; for young persons cannot well be made 
to apply themselves to the same thing long at 
a time. A change therefore is necessa- 
ry as a relief to the mind, and a judicious 
teacher will not keep his pupils upon any 
one exercise longer than he can keep their 
attention upon it, 
What ever subject you are teaching, keep 
this precept in view,—to teach only one point 
of it at once, and apply yourself strictly to 
that, until the learner is master of it, and then 
give him another. 








Overcoming Difficulties. 

Be careful, in the selection, to choose the 
easiest first, and then the next easiest, and so 
on. And where one thing depends on another, 
make them follow each other as much as pos- 
sible in the order of dependence. You can- 
not always decide by your own judgment, 
what is the easiest. This must be discovered 
by trial on the scholars. ]t will often be found 
that the thing which one scholar will learn 
the easiest first, will not be the same for ano- 





ther. Also, what is easiest with one teacher 
will not always be so with another, Each 
teacher should satisfy himself, by experiment 
what order he succeeds best with, and then 
pursue it as nearly as he can, varying only 
when the learner requires it. It is not al- 
ways necessary to pursue the precise order of 
the text book. The order of the book should 
be followed in preference to any other, unless 
the teacher feels very sure that some other 
order succeeds better with him. 

The learner should never be told directly 
how to perform any operation in arithmetic. 
Much less should he have the opperation per- 
formed for him. I know it is generally much 
easier for the teacher, when a scholar finds a 
question a little too difficult, and comes for 
assistance, either to solve the qnestion for him 
or tell him directly how to do it. In the old 
method this generally was done. Not unfre- 
quently, the teacher took the question and 
solved it at home in the evening, if he could 
and gave the scholar the solution the next day 
to copy intohis book. Now by this, general- 
ly no effect was produced on] the scholar, ex- 
cept admiration of the master’s skill in ciphe- 
ring. He himself was none the wiser for it. 

Ifthe learner meets with a difficulty, the 
teacher, instead of telling him directly how 
to go on, should examine him, and endeavor 
to discover in what the difficulty consists ; and 
then, if possible, remove it. Perhaps he does 
not fully understand the question. Then it 
should be explained to him. Perhaps it de- 
pends on some former principle, which he has 
learned, but does not readily call it to mind. 
Then he should be putin mind of it. Perhaps 





it is a little too difficult. Then it should be 
simplified. This may be done by substitnting 
smaller numbers, or by separating it into 
parts, and making a distinct question of each 
of the parts. Suppose the question were this; 
If8 men can doa piece of work in 12 days, 
how long would it take 15 men to do i? It 
might be simplified by putting in smaller num- 
bers thus: Jf 2 men can do a piece of work in 
3 days, how long would it take 5 men to do it? 

If this should still be found difficult ; say : 
If 2 men can do a piece of work in 3 days, how 
long will it take 1 man to do it? This being 
answered, say, Jf 1 man will do il in 6 days, 
how long will it take 3 mento doit? In what 
time would 4 men doit! In what time would 5 
men doit? By degrees, in some such way as 
this, lead him to the original question. Some 
mode of this kind should always be practiced; 
and by no means should the learner be told 
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directly how to do it; for then the question 
is lost tohim. For when the question is thus 
solved for him, he is perfectly satisfied with it 
and he will give himse!f no farther trouble a- 
bout the modein which it is done. 

When the learner begins to require assis- 
tance too often, it is an indication that some- 
thing has not been learned thoroughly. He 
should thea go back to some place, that he 
does perfectly understand and review, 


Simplyfying. 


In all cases, then, especially in the early | farm are more than the wages of thesummer 
stages, it will be perplexing, and rather inju- | school. There is no employment among the 
rious, to refer tne learner from a proctical to | American people (what a reproach to our in- 
an abstract question, for the purpose of expla- telligence and affluence !) which receives less 
nation, And it is still worse to tell him the | P¢Y than elementary teaching. Yes, there 
result, and not make him find it himself. lt, so ver menial, no drudgery so de- 
the guestion is sufficiently simple, he will | grading, vo ot —- meh oe 
; /ges as we are now giving for that which is 
solve it. And he should be allowed time to} the life of our liberty, and the guard of our 
do it, and not be perplexed with questions or: free institutions. 
interruptions until he has doneit, But if he Our leading, intelligent citizens perceive 
does not solve the question, it will be because this fact, and they have published it, and 
he does not fully comprebend it. And if ean- done much to make the lamentable truth 





net be made to comprehend it, the question 


\ll illustrations should be given by practi- 
cal examples having reference to sensible ob- 
jects. Most people use the reverse of this 
principle, and think to simplify practical ex- 
amples be means of abstract oues. For in- 


stance, if you propose to a child this simple | 


question: George had five cents, and his father 


gave him three more, how many had he then? 1) 


have found that most persons thialk to simpli- 
fy such practical examples; by putting them 


into an abstract form, and saying, How many | 


are five and three? But this question is al- 
‘oady in the simplest form that it can be.— 
dle only way that it can be made easier, is 
fo put itin smaller numbers. If the child can 
count, his will hardly be necessary. No ex- 
planation more simple than the question it- 
self can be given, and none is required. The 
reference to sensible objects, and to the ac- 


ion of giving, assists the mind of the child in, | know of no individual in the community 
Usuking of it, and suggests immediately what | whose services are more necessary or valua- 


operation he must perform: and he sets him- 
scifto calculate it. He has not yet learned 
what the sum of those two numbers is; he is 
therefore obliged to calculate it, in order to 
answer the question; and he will require 
some little time todoit. Most persons, when 
such a question is proposed, do not observe 
ihe process, going on in the child’s mind; but 
because he does not answer immediately, they 
think that he does not understand it, and they 
begin to assist him, as they suppose, and say, 
Ilow many are five and three? Cannot you 
tell how many five and three are? Now this 
letter question is very much mure difficult for 
the child, than the original one. Besides the 
clild would not probably peccive any connex- 
ion between them. He can very easily un- 
derstand, and question itself suggests it to him 
better than any explanation, that the five 
cents and three cents are tobe counted toge- 
ther; but he does not easily perceive what 
the abstract numbers five and three have to 
do with it. This is a process of generaliza- 
tion, which it takes children some time to 


learn, 





should be varied, either by varying the num- 
bers, or the objects, or both, until a question 
is made that he can answer. One being found 
that he can answer, another should be made 
a little varied, and then another, and so on, 
till he is brought back to the one first propo- 
sed. It willbe better that the question re- 
main unanswered, than that the child be told 
the answer, or assisted in the operation, any 
farther than may be necessary to make him 
fully understand the question, 

Some children, when a question is proposed 
instead of thinking of it, aad trying to solve | 
it, will endeavour to guess at the result. This 
should be checked immediately. 





The Teacher’s Compensation. 
The labors of a common school teacher 
are arduous, difficult, and responsible; and 


ble than those rendered by a faithful, well 
qualified teacher. ‘Those who admit these 
propositions, (and we think every reflecting 
man will) agree wth us, that labors at once 
so trying and important should always be 
well rewarded. But are teachers adequate- 
ly remunerated ?—are their wages such as 
to encourage young men to qualify them- 
selves for teaching ?—such as to secure men 
who will make the profession of teaching 
honorable, and our schogls valuable. We 
must say they are not. 

Capable, faithful teachers, do not receive 
a suflicient compensation. ‘The common 
school teacher, who is employed for twelve 
successive month, does not receive more 
than eleven dollars per month. ‘There are a 
few who get more than this sum, yet a great- 
er number who receive less. Now the com- 
mon laborer, who hires himself to the farmer 
by the month, gets as much as the teacher ; 
and the wages of the mechanic are double the 
wages of the teacher. 

It is a very common practice with young 
men who teach during the winter, to labor on 
the farm during the summer; and they make 





this change because the summer wages of the 


| known and felt by every parent and guardi- 
an in this republic. Yet but few, very few, 
consider it; for even now many honest men 
think that teachers have an easier life, are 
better paid, and better treated than any oth- 
er laboring class in the community. The 
great majority of the people do not see that 
they give no extra advantages whatever to 
those who are giving the nation its education 
and its character. 

A young man cannot aflord to expend one 
cent in making preparation to teach a com- 
mon school, for his wages as a teacher will 
be no more than those of a common laborer. 
All that he pays for knowledge requisite to 
teach a school, is lost, in a pecuniary point; 
for if he did not know how to read, his mere 
muscular effort would demand as high wa- 
ges as he will be able to get, after spending 
two or three years, and as many hundred dol- 
lars, in qualifying himself to teach. 

The little compensation which parents are 
disposed to give their instructors, offers no 
inducement to young men to make any pre- 
paration for teaching. ‘The consequence is, 
that a great number of our school-houses are 
furnished with incompetent teachers. Pa- 
rents complain loudly of this; but they sel- 
dom perceive the cause of the ignorance and 
inexperience of teachers. 

They never reflect upon the necessary ex- 
penses which an individual must incur by 
preparing himself to teach, and upon their 
own unwillingness to pay an adequate com- 
pensation to those who are qualified. Pa- 
rents cannot reasonably expect excellence 
and ability, if they are unwilling to award 
such qualities. If they are disposed to pay 
teachers no more than they now pay them, 
they must expect their teachers to have the 
deficiencies which they now complain of. 


Necessity of Improving Common Schools. 

Not only our civil, but our literary institu- 
tions—academies, colleges, and professional 
seminaries are dependent on common schools. 
If the children in the common schools ac- 
quire a love for letters, a desire for higher im- 
provement; if they inthe elementary schools 
make their studies their delight, and the ac- 
quisition and possession of truth their purest 
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and highest happiness, they will wish to 
go from the common school to the acade- 
my. In this land of facilities, if the prima- 
ry schoo] has given a right direction, neither 
parents nor poverty will be able to keep the 
youth from the highest degrees of literature 
and science. But if the children in the ne- 
glected, repulsive common schools, are made 
to hate instruction, and all the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge ; if they, in the first steps 
of an education, find their studies a task and 
a punishment, they will not only avoid the 
common school as much as possible, but re- 
gard the academy and college with supreme 
abhorrence. All the allurements of friends 
will be useless, and the children will proba- 
bly pass through life with that degree of ig- 
norance which never wants knowledge. If 
our common schools were what they should 
be, they would take care of all the higher in- 
stitutions. ‘The friends therefore, of these 
broader, nobler rivers of learning and intel- 
lect, should not be unmindful of the springs 
which create and support. ‘To make acade- 
mies and colleges flourish, the first step 
must be taken in the common schools, 

Again—it takes more than half of the col- 
legiate course to supply what the elementary 
schools should, but do not teach, and to cor- 
rect what they teach erroneously. 

Good common school are, also, necessary 
to sustain lyceums, libraries, and all associ- 
ations for mutual improvement. ‘There must 
be considerable intelligence, and a love of 
knowledge, for these institutions to appeal 
to, and stand upon. If the elementary 
schools are good, the people will be prepar- 
ed to sustain these useful associations; but 


if otherwise, the community may know. 


enough to desire, but not enough to estab- | 


lish or sustain them. 
IMPORTANCE OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


If a young man can receive a good com- 
mon English education—such an education 
as every cominon school ought to give—he 
has the power of making the highest attain- 
ments. Self-education, with the assistance 
of the higher institutions, is the best edu- 
cation; and the self-instructor needs only a 
sound elementary beginning. If the com- 
mon schools assisted the people as they 
should, we might see a greater number of 
those great self-educated men who rise to 


ties of christians and philanthropists. Many | ling him, prematurely, by a promiscuous 
receive the Bible and tracts, who are not able/use of a/l the sounds of each vowel. We 
even to spell the words, and many more |think that a child, using this Reader, will be 
whose education has been so limited, or de-|able with comparative ease, to form letiers 
fective, that they are not prolitted by the into words, and acquire a knowledge of their 
words they pronounce ; and perhaps, by a{sound, in their various combinations. 
little designing assistance, are misled into The second difliculty is removed, as far 
error and bigotry. Ye would rejoice to see perhaps as it can be, by selecting such words 
every man possess and obey the Scriptures ; | as the children themselves employ in forming 
but to distribute the Bible among those who } their own sentences. ‘The words and sen- 
are not able to read it intelligently, is not|tences are short and simple. 
only making charity useless, but itis giving | The third difliculty is remedied in various 
to ignorance and depravity the opporiunity | ways. Pictures are employed to excite cu- 
of misusing and despising that enlightened |riosity, and the lessons are fashioned to il- 
benevolence, which was intended, and might|lustrate the pictures connected with them.— 
have been made, the greatest of blessings.— | When the child is thus incited to study out 
There is a werk to be done before we give | the meaning, he will find the sentences very 
the Bible, upon which much of the legiti- | easy,——usualls , containing one simple idea, 
mate influence of this sacred book is depen- | and that idea such as will delighthim. The 
dent; and this work must be performed in the | Scenes, the sports, the ideas, the language, 
common schools. Whether the Bible Society jare all familiar to him, without being charge- 
shall be a blessing to the destitute, the igno-|able with silliness orgvulgarity. In a word 
rant and the outcast, or not, depends in aj we feel warranted to express great approba- 
great degree, upon the number and charac- | tion of the skilful adaptation of this work to 
ter of the common schools; for, be itremem-j|the real and pecvliar difficulties, which a 
bered, they give to nineteeen out of twenty ,child encounters when first beginning to 
all their ability to read and reflect. ~ tread. 
| Tue Seconp Reaper.—When this second 
4 : From ; |book is put into the hands of a child, he is 
[| The following Criticism has been polite- supposed to have overcome, to a great ex- 
ly furnished, signed by several Patrons of | tent, his first difficulties ‘This work, there- 
Education, many of whom are among the fore, does not directly centemplate, and make 
most valuable members of the College of provision for his first obstacles; while it is 
Teachers. | 'well adapted to aid him in the advanced 
Our judgment having been requested upon | stage, whieh he may have reached by the 
aserious of School Books, issued under the | help of the First Reader, In this work, lon- 
name of the Eclectic Series,—we subjoin | ger words, and longer sentences are gradual- 
our opinion upon an examination of the |ly introdueed, Having by this*time aequi- 
First, Second and ‘Third Readers. red the ability of reading, it is proper that 
First Reaper.—The author has adapted | the pupils should use it for purposes of in- 
this work to the removal of the three princi-| 8/ruction. We observe that, in the Second 
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Ectectic Readers, 





pal difficulties, which meet a ehild begin- Reader much importaat information is inter- 


‘from the sound alone, without material as- 


honor and bless the human race. The com- | 


mon schools now give nothing to the peo- 


ple to commence with, nothing to build upon. | 


All the moral movements of the day ap- 


peal to a good common school education for. 


success. It is idle to distribute the Bible, if 


we are not able to read. 


to read understandingly and with reflection, 


‘Teaching us to. 
read—not merely to pronounce words—but 
‘well be done, which enabled the child to use 


is one of the first moral and benevolent du- | the sounds he has learned, instead of puz- 


ning to read, viz., the difficulty of forming | woven with the texture of sprightly stories, 
words from letiers, of farming sentences from | Which a child can hardly fail to remember. 
words, and of gathering the meaning of words | To facilitate this effect, questions are appen- 
‘ded as hints to the teacher, when he exa- 
sistance, as to this particular, from the sight, | mines his sholars concerning the meaning of 
The first difficulty, we think has been met, | What they have read. Upon the whole, we 
so far the genius of our language will allow, think the preparation here, for readers in the 
by a skillful selection of sueh words as re-| second stage of progress, is as happy as that 
tain in their pronunciation, the alphabetic which the previous work presents for begin- 
sound of the letters, and all of whose letters | ners. 
are sounded. ‘Thus, the child is, in a great} Tuirp Reaper.—When children enter 
measure, secured from the danger of being | upon this book, they are supposed to be 
ridiculed or scolded for doing what is most | pretty goo: readers, so far as ready pronun- 
natural for him to do,—namely, giving that| ciafion, aud comprehension of words are 
sound of the letters, in their combined form | concerned. ‘The usual tendency in children 
which he hast just learned to give them sin-| at this stage, is to hurry ambitiously forward, 
gly, in the alphabet. It was, without doubt, | to show how fwst they can read. Here, then, 
practically as well as philosophically correct| the author takes occasion to introduce, ex- 
to employ those words, as far as it could} plain, and enforce the whole retinue of “stops 
and marks.’ In the Second Reader, the 
child was taught to understand the meaning 
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of sentences; in the Third he is led on to | 


THE ECLECTIC PRIMER; with pictures, go | from the results of actual experiment aud observation 


ae . j ;_ | teach young Children how to Spell and read. By W. 
the definition of words, and suitable questi- | =A 


ons are prepared for this purpose. Vulgar | 


habits of pronunciation are noticed and cor- 
rected; and fevery means is seized upon, | 
which may excite attention and thought ; | 
promote deliberation and accuracy; and | 
make scholars intelligent and intelligible rea- | 
ders. 

But one step more remains for Mr. M’Guf- | 
fey; which is to give a sufficient number of | 
reading lessons for practice in the various | 
styles of prose and verse ; to introduce the | 
pupils to the highest kinds of composition ; 
and to exercise them in the principles of in- 
tonation. Itis presumed that the ** Eclectic 
Fourth Teader,” will do this. 

We have examined these books with a 
view to their adaptation to the peculiar wants 
of schools, and we think them fitted, in a 
very eminent degree, to the real wants of 
scholars in the different stages of their pro- 
gress in reading. 

E. D. Mansriexp, Inspector of Common 
Schools, and Professor of Constitutional 
law, in Cin. College.—C. E. Stowe, Pro- 
fessor in Lane Seminary.—Joun W. Hor- 
xins, Professor in Woodward College.— 
Lyman Harpine, Asa Drury, & Danici 
Drake, Professors in Cincinnati College.— 
Baxter Dickinson, & Tuomas J. Bices, 
Professors in Lane Seminary.—Hiram P. 
Ranpvatz, J. G. Evans, Cyrvs DaveNpoRT, 
E. Dotru & Darius Davenport, Principals 
of Common Schools. —Wm. H. M’Cracken, 

rustee of Common Schools.—M. R. De- 
minG, Principal of Classical School.—Joun 
Burrt, Pastor of 4th Presb. Chh., and late 
Editor of the «* Standard.”"—S. N. Man- 
nine, Principal of Beech-Grove Academy. 








TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 

A warm friend of common Schools has said, ‘Among 
the duties of the guardians of public education, it isone 
thing to provide the ways and means in support of the 
cause, another tu obtain competent teachers, and last, 
10 furnish them, as you would the mechanic or the ar- 
ist, if you would expect the best result from their la- 
bors, with proper fools and matcrials—that is to say, 
with the best books. Money lavished in the purchase 
of inferior books, is not only lost; but that time, 
which is the most precious to the young for improve- 
ment, is gone, and cannvt be redeemed, \ 

The friends of education are requested to examine 
the ‘ECLECTIC SERIES. Their merit wiil, 
doubtless, gain for them a wide circulation, and they 
are recommended to all ‘Teachers who wish to intro- 


duce good books. 
NEW SCHOOL BOOKS,---ECLECTIC SERIES, 

Published aud for sale at the ‘ Cincinnati School 
Book Depository,” by Truman & Suitu :— Pittsburg, 
by J. N. Patterson & Co.: Wheeling, by J. Fisher & 
Son: Louisville, by James Rice Jun’r: Nashville, by 
W. A. Ejichbaum: Lezington, by A. T. Skilman: 
Natchez, by Pearce and Becanson: New Orleans, by 
Hotchkiss & Co. : St. Louis, by Turnbull: Cleveland, 
by Stiong & Co.: Dayton, by Barratt & Brown, Co- 
luinbus, A. Beil. 





- Me*Gutfey. Jn press. 

THE ECLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING 
BOOK, arranged cu a new plan. By A. Ul. Me- 
Guffey. In press. 


THE ECLECTIC FIRST READER; for young | 


children consisting of progressive  Lessous in Reading 


and Spelling in easy words of one and two Syllables, 
Mustrated with numerous handsome Picuwes. By 
W. Lf. Me’Guffev. Stereotyped. 

THE ECLECTIC SECOND READER; consis- 
ting of interesting progressive Lessons in Reading aud 
Spelling, intended for the younger Classes in Schools.— 
Ulustated with handsome Engravivgs. By Wiiliam 
Hi. Mc’Guffey. Slercotyped. 

THE ECLECTIC THIRD READER; contain. 
ing choice Lessonsin Prose and Poetry; with plain 
Rules and Directions for avoiding common e:rors. By 
W. H. Me’Guffey. Just puslished. 

THE ECLECTIC FOURTH READER; a se- 
lection of Exercises in Reacing, fiom standard Ameii- 
can aud English Authors; with Rules and Directions. 
By W. H. Mc’Guffey. In press. 

The above Readers are by Win, H. McGuffey, Pres- 
ideut of Cincinnati College; late Professor in Miami 
University, Oxford. 

It is believed, that the Ecrectic Reapers are not 


equaled by any other series iv the English language.— | 


Professor Mc’Guftey’s experience is; teaching, and spe- 
cial attention, in early life, to the department of read- 
ing and spellizg—his peculiar acquaintance with the 
wants of the young mind—and_ his enthusiastic interest 
in the promotion of comunon schools, reuder him most 
admirably qualified for his undertaking. ‘This series of 
Readers is the resu/t of much labor. Ip preparing the 
two first books, he has taken a class of young pupils in- 
to his own house, end bas taught them spelling and 
reading for the express purpose of being able to judge 
with the greatest accuracy of the best method of pre- 
paring the Reading Books. Che Lessons and Stories 
which he has adopted in the First aud Second Books, 
are probably the most simpie, aud yet the most instruc- 
tive, amusing and beautiful for the young mind that 
can be found in our language. ‘The ‘Third and Fourth 
Books, being in regular yradation above the First aud 
Second, are made up of beautiful and chaste selections 
from prose and poetry: the whole forming a_progress- 
ive series, (of excellent moral tendency) peculiarly 
adapted to the purpose of instruction. 

THE ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC; or the Prin- 
ciples of Calculation on the analytic and inductive 
Method of Instruction ; with a concise System of Book- 
keeping; designed for Common Schools and Academies. 
By Joseph Ray, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Woodward High School, Cincinvati; late Teacher of 
Arithmetic in that Institution. Jn press. 

The Eclectic Arithmetic combines mental exercises 
with the use of the slate, making a very complete sys- 
tem for all practical purposes—being in dollars and 
cents. 

RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC; Prepared ex- 
pressly for the Eclectic Series. Stereotyped, 

Ray’s Little Arithmetic cousists of tables, Questions 
and Exercises, to employ the mind and fingers: de- 
signed to go before the slate and prenare for it. It is 
very simple, clear, progressive, and adapted to. the 
capacities of yeung children. Several thousands baye 
been sold ina ‘short time, .and it is considered the best 
ae Arithmetic for young beginners ever pub- 
ished . 

RAY’S TABLES AND RULES; in Avithme- 
tic, for Children. Prepared expressly for the Eclectic 
Series. Stereotyped. 

A careful examination ‘of these Arithmetics wil] 
show that their Author (who is a very successful teach- 
er of arithmetic and mathematics) has prepared them 
—as al! books for school uses ought to be prepared— 


in the school room. "They are comprehensive, contain- 
| ing twice the usual quantity of matter in woiks Of this 
j class; and by judicious airangement iu printing, are 
| renderec the cheapest bocks in this Cepartment of edu- 
| cation. 

The Eclectic System of Instiuction now predominares 
in Prussia, Germany, and Switzerland. tis in these 
| countries that the subject of education has been deemed 
| of paramount Importance, ‘fhe art of teaching par- 
| ticulasly, has there been most ably and minwiely inves 
} tigated. 
| | The Eclectic System, * aims at embodying all the yal- 
| uable principles of previous systems, without adnering 
' slavishly to the dictates of any master, or the views of 

any party. It rejects the untue predilection for the 
| mere expansion of mind, to the negiect of posilive 
| knowledge and practieal application.’ 
| Tt is often asked, ‘why have we so many inferior 
| school books, and so few which ave really toevitorious 
| and adapted to the purposes of instruction 2 
| "This question though cften asked, may be easily an- 
|swered. Wartof adaptation to their work on the 
| part of the authors, is, uudioubsedly, the true cause, 
| which may be attributed the ill success of many of 
| those who attempt to prepare books for the school 

room. 
| Upon the same principle that a mechanic, or any 
| other person, seldom attains success in niore than one 
art—-so, also, it must be admitted, that no ove man can 
| expect to succeed in preparing books for every depart- 
| ment of the school. A man may possess eminent at- 
| taiuments 98 a scholar, and le very familiar with the 
| sciences but sti!] he may wot * be apt to teach,’ nor 


| even successful in preparing one of the must elementary 
| works for primary schools, 

Again; A person may be highly successful in the 
preparation of an Arithmetic, and receive the weil- 
inerited praise and thanks of a large number of teach- 
ers and pacents, for his admirable adaptation of prin- 
ciples to the juvenile mind—and yet utterly fal io 
preparing a Grammar, or a work on Geography; aud 
for the simple reason, that his powets are not adapted 
to that particular department. 

In preparing the Ectectic Series, the principle of 
division of labor has been adopted, and the books for 
the different departments have been assigned to differ- 
eut individuals—to men of a practical character, who 
are extensively known as successful teachers in the 
branches they have undertaken, aud who know the 
wants of schuols from actual experiment and observa- 
tion in the school room. 

The Ecrectic Series will be extended as fast as a 
due regard to the interests of the books will admit.— 
Itis intended that not a single work wil! be admitted 
into the series uuless it be considered decidedly better 
for purposes of instruction, than any over of its kind 
extant, 

Itis the determination «f the publishers to have the 
whole series of books handsomely printed on a fair type 
and good paper—to have them well boun”, and to sell 
them at low prices. 

O<pSchool Committees and Teachers will be gra- 
tuitously supplied with copies of the above books for 
examination, on application to any of the publishers. 


30,000 Eclectic School Books. 

The “Eclectic Series” was undertaken for the 
purpore of furnishing to the West and South, a 
complete, uniform and improved set of School Books 
commencing with the alphabet. A part of the Se- 
ries has been issued but a short time. Thirty thow 
sand copies have been printed and nearly all sold. 
The unequalled patronage and approbation which 
has been bestowed upon the published part of this 
series is the best evidence of their merit. 

Numerous Teachers, Schooi Trastees, and Direo- 
tors, have resolved on the immediate adortion of 
these books, 








